THE CHILDHOOD OF THE KING

avoided being unjust to his subjects and did not show hard-
ness to underlings. In his complacency he accused Frederick
the Great of having no moral principles.

As a young man Louis was taught by Fleury to fear Hell,
to flee women like the plague, to avoid looking at them even.
He threw out from Versailles the mistress of one of his valets
de chambre. When pressed to eat meat in Lent he replied:
'One must not commit sins on all sides.3 He was so interested
in the rites and ceremonies of the Church that even in later
life, in the midst of his sins, he would bore his mistresses with
long soliloquies about them. Though this teaching was to come
back to him at the end of his life, when it was brought home
to him by his daughter Louise becoming a Carmelite nun to
save his soul, it was inadequate to restrain him in middle life.

In the Petit Careme of Massillon, which contains ten con-
ferences on the duties of those in high position, we read:
'Innocence of life does not suffice for a sovereign, and he
must live as a King, to live as a Saint/ Louis was never taught
this lesson.

As he passed through his early teens, Louis neglected those
lessons in which he was supposed to have 'progressed prodi-
giously9, and began to ride, hunt and shoot. He used to return
very hungry from his days in the open air and eat enormous
meals. Very soon, being out in all weathers, sun, frost and
rain, helped him to acquire robust health. Then Fleury's
anxieties began in earnest. His physical vitality and his need
for affection, driven underground, came up in twisted form.

He conceived too great an affection for the due de------, who

was instantly dismissed and hastily married; and from that
time on, his attendant women, ministers, courtiers, fearing
this unnatural bent, all tried in vain to inspire him with a taste
for women. After a sudden illness in which Fleury himself got
into a panic lest his charge should die and the house of Orle-